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according to his demeanour, and, finding- him
friendly, Sir John Trenchard prevailed upon him
to take up his residence in his manor-house hard
by until the weather mended. In the meanwhile
formidable English forces mustered in the country
around, and Philip began to grow uneasy; but
Trenchard's hospitality was pressing, and to all
hints from the visitor that he wanted to be gone
the reply was given that he really must wait until
the King of England could bid him welcome.
When at last Philip was given to understand that
he was practically a prisoner, he made the best
of the position, and with seeming cordiality
awaited King Henry's message. No wonder, as
a chronicler says, that Henry when he heard the
news "was replenyshed with an exceeding gladnes
. . . for that he trusted his landing in England
should turn to his profit and commoditie." This
it certainly did. Philip and Juana were brought
to Windsor in great state, and met by Henry and
his son and a splendid train of nobles. Then
the visitors were led through London in state to
Richmond, and Philip, amidst all the festivity,
was soon convinced that he would not be allowed
to leave England until the rebel Plantagenet Earl
of Suffolk was handed to Henry. And so the
pact was made that bound England to Philip and
Flanders against Ferdinand ; the Archduchess
Margaret with her vast fortune being promised,
with unheard-of guarantees, to the widowed Henry.1
When the treaty had been solemnly ratified on
1 Margaret absolutely refused to marry Henry, and a substitute was
found in the betrothal of young- Charles, the eldest son of Philip, to
Henry's younger daughter, Mary Tudor^ afterwards Queen of France
and Puchess of Suffolk,